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PROF. HUNTINGTON’S VOLUME OF 
: SERMONS. 


Tue publication of a yolume of sermons is not so 
uncommon or usually’so important an event as to 
create any special excitement in the public mind. 
Outside of the circle of the particular hearers and 
friends of thé author, the volume has generally a 
limited and slow sale; and while the lessons of 
duty or of truth which it teaches or illustrates may 
be disseminated more widely than by itself by the 
extracts pablished from it in the weekly newspapers, 
or else by,the life and the speech of its readers, and 
may thus become gradually and extensively infused 
with the general judgment of the country, the vol- 
ume itself is more likely to lie on the shelves of the 
publisher than to be widely sought and eagerly 
purchased, and a second edition of it were an almost 
unheard-of novelty in the book-stores. 

But sometimes a volume, even of sermons, makes 
its appearance, which by reason of the qualities and 
the abilities of the writer, or by reason of his spe- 
cial position and circumstances, challenges a larger 
measure of public attention, secures a more nu- 
merous audience of readers, a.d becomes the theme 
of general remark, discussion, and study. And when 
such is the fact, the importance of the volume be- 
comes great and apparent, in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the themes which it treats, and the influ- 
ence it exerts. It is proper to presume that it re- 
presents more than appears upon its pages; even 
subtle tendencies, or critical movements, of the 
popular mind to which its earnest ministrations 
are addressed. And it is certain that it is destined 
to exert a wide influence upon that mind, and in 
some degree to shape the course of its future devel- 
opment, 
subject of careful examination and of intelligent crit- 
icism. It may not be dismissed, as the last Novel 
might be, or even the last volume of Speeches and 
Orations. 

And there are certain rules of examination, cer- 
tain fixed and proper canons of criticism, which 
must in justice be applied to such a volum>, to make 

our examination of it intelligent, or our criticism 
upon it candid and discerning. The first and 
tMmost important of these—and the only ene with 
which we have any concern at present—is this: 
that the statements of the writer must be taken to 
mean precisely what they seem to mean—what 


‘they must have seemed to mean to the minds 


of those who heard them. A volume of sermons 


‘is not like a catechism; not like a carefully-stated 


digest of theological principles; not even like a 
volume of elaborated essays, intended to endure 
the most microscopic search cf the most practised 
and astute weigher of words, and assayist of phrases. 
It was primarily desigued to make certain impres- 
sions on the minds of those who heard its success- 
ive discourses; and it is now designed to repeat 
these impressions, as far as that is possible without 
the aid of voice and gesture, on the minds of those 
who read them. Such general, but definite and in- 
fluential impressions, are the very object of the ser- 
mons; their motive and final cause. And by these, 
and these alone, are the meanings and the drift of 
the volume to be ascertained. To apply any differ- 
ent rule to the criticism of the sermons, is obviously 
to subject them to a process of exquisite verbal tor- 


‘ture which they certainly never were intended to 


bear, and from which they hardly can hope to come 
with their life remain‘ng and their members whole. 
They were written to be preached. That which 
their language would naturally have conveyed to 
those who heard them preached, that which now 
lies on the face of them as printed, is therefore the 
meaning they were designed to impress, and by the 
weight and the importance of which their value 
must be measured. 

We do not need to say to our readers that the 
volume of “Sermons for the People” by Prof. 
Huntington, of Cambridge, is one of those excep- 
tional and rare volumes which, though made up of 
sermons, and only of these, attract wide attention, 
and become the occasion of earnest discusston and 
of general remark. The volume has been published 
several months, It has had a wide and influential 
circulation ; and is still sought with avidity, and 
read with eagerness, by those who have not hitherto 
seen it. It is decidedly one of the marked books of 
the present year; and we remember few collections 
of sermons that have had so many attentive readers, 
or that have so far carried op, after being put into 
‘print,’ the same influences which they exerted 
when delivered from the pulpit. 

it is by these influences, as we have intimated, 
that the volume is to be estimated; by the natural 
impression which it makes upon its readers, that 
the real meaning of it is to be ascertained. That 
thought which the sermon impressed on the hearer, 
and which it now impresses as directly on the reader, 
that is the thought for which the sermon was writ- 
ten. And the question: Whether particular clauses, 
or particular phrases, and individual words, may 
not be made to admit another and a different inter- 
pretation from that which is first and most naturally 
suggested,—when dissevered from their connec- 
tions, and subjected each by itself to the rending 
wheel of a theological inquisitor—this is not a ques- 
tion ‘germane to the matter.’ In the discussion of 
4 platform of scientific theology, such a question 
would be pertinent. In the discussion of an essay, 
which was intended to be submitted to such tests 
and to stand them, and which has therefore been 
prepared with reference to them, it would not be so 
impertinent as it here is. But in a sermon, the 
«most obvious meaning of the sentences is the true 
‘one; because it is that which the mind of the 
hearer must first have caught, and which the 
preacher, supposing him honest, intended should be 
so caught and remembered. 

The question: What is the impression,most nat- 
urally made upon the reader of these Sermons? is 
therefore the one the answer to which will decide 
their meaning and their evangelical value. In an- 
Swer to it, we think every candid reader will agree 
in saying, that the tone of the sermons is dictinct- 

ively and emphatically evangelical; and that the 
particular statements which they contain upon 
points of doctrine, show the writer to be an earnest 
believer in the Divine nature and authority of 
‘Christ, in the depravity of man’s native disposi- 
Aions, and in the necessity, the promised certainty, 
and the actual experience, of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit on the human heart, regenerating and 
tenewing it. It seems to us entirely impossible to 
tise from the careful and unprejudiced perusal of 
these discourses with any impression opposite to 


404 | Sabellianism, Universalism, or, for aught we can 


| such an interpretation without offense to all rules of 
406 | verbal criticism. But-we bave not been able to 
46 | discern these expressions if they are there. And 


Such a volume is, therefore, fitly, a|- 


construed, though we have not observed them. It 
is possible that a man determined beforehand to find 


; ism, in the Sermons, might be able to 
cite certain isolated which would ‘bear 





we are just as certain, from the ténor of the ‘Ser- 


mons, that the writer of them meant to teach, and 


was understood by his hearers to teach, the same 

great facts and spiritual truths with which the so-, 
called ‘orthodox’ pulpits habitually resound, and 

to whieh the consciences of their hearers respond, 

as we are that Burke in his celebrated “ Reflections” 

took ground against the French Revolutionists and 
not in their favor, or that. Dr. Griffin, ip his Park- 
Street Lectures, did not preach Universalism, and 
the ability of every man to be his own Savior. 

In regard to thisit really seems to us not possible 
to be mistaken ; assuming, of course, as every man 
who knows Dr. Huntington must do, that the Ser- 
mons have been honestly preached and printed. Itis 
no more impossible to believe that Dr. Arnold was a 
Puseyite, that Kingsley is a champion of society as 
it is, or that Maurice is a Quaker, than it is to be- 
lieve that the accomplished author of these brilliant 
and quickening Sermons is in sympathy of belief 
with those who hold human nature to be now in its 
normal condition, Christ to have been a pure and 
wise man only, or else an impersonal manifestation 
of God, and the Future a scene of universal peace. 
Such a sentence as this, for example, concerning 
the Apostle Paul: ‘ Like all men since of very deep 
and intense moral experience—and such always 
find themselves interpreted and satisfied only by 
Paul—he came out at last upon the ground of ac- 
ceptance on account of faith in Christ, and entire 
giving up of the soul to the free mercy of God; the 
only permanent ground for Christian theology to 
rest upon.” What can be more simply and clearly 
evangelical than this statement of the ground of the 
sinner’s acceptance ? 

Here is a passage, from another Sermon, illustrat- 
ing equally the tone of a!l: “ How then does any in- 
dividual enter into this'Church [of Christ] so as to 
become a member of it, enjoying the privileges and 
incurring the responsibilities of a member? I an- 
swer, By conversion. This is for all those who 
have been living any time outside of the Church,— 
that is, without the supreme purpose I have spoken 
of, without a conscious dedication to holiness, 
without treating Jesus Christ, in heart and life, 
as Lord and Master. All such must obviously be 
regenerated, before they can be in or of the Church. 
In all such persons, there must be a new 
birth of Christian conviction. There must be a 
sincere penitence for this sinful habit, which has 
disobeyed and denied God’s commandment. There 
must be a holy heart, with prayer in it, created by 
regeneration and washing of the Holy Spirit. . . . 
Then the individual can clearly say, ‘I have re- 
solved, God’s grace helping, to be a Christian dis- 
ciple.’ And whenever that is really done, the soul 
truly becomes invisibly united to Christ, and so 
of course is virtually a member of His body or 
Church.” 

The following passage from one of the sermons 
expresses compactly, but very forcibly and vividly, 
the view which the writer takes, and which he con- 
sistently and earnestly preaches, concerning the 
nature and the office of Christ. We quote it at 
length, because it is so clear and full, and sets the 
truth so strongly in contrast with Unitarian error, 
that no one can read it without being impressed by 
it: 

“There are two prevalent apprehensions of the 
character and office of Jesus as Savior of the 
world. One contemplates him as specially ap- 
pointed to represent the perfection of humanity, 
meaning by humanity what we have hitherto 
known or conceived of the spiritual powers and 
possibilities in a human being. This view holds 
Jesus to have been a perfect man; the completest 
moral example and religious genius of our race; 
exhibiting in his life and death the utmost that 
human excellence can do or be; as showing the 
ultimate achievement, thus far at least, of a man’s 
virtue, love, and faith; and as having withdrawn 
his personal presence and power from the world at 
his ascension, so that the communion of his follow- 
ers is not literally a communion with him, but is 
only a commemorative observance for a Teacher 
living on earth in the past, but retired now into the 
heavens. 

“The other view regards Christ as showing forth 
not only a perfect humanity, but also and primarily 
God himself; representing God to man, as well as 
man to himself; being the express image of God’s 
person ; being God in the act and character of re- 
vealing or manifesting himself, creating and saving 
the world; separate at no point from God’s sove- 
reignty, nor knowing, in his divinity, any limitation 
or abridgment from the fullness of God; exhibit- 
ing, as in God’s behalf, through a union of nature 
with the Father not explicable to us, the Divine at- 
tributes ; and reconciling alienated souls by mani- 
festing God in his flesh. According to this doc- 
trine, he survives in his Church to this day, and 
will survive, not only by influence and memory, 
but by the presence of his person; a distinct and 
everlasting person in himself, without beginning of 
days or end of years, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

“The latter of these two views appears to me 
not only incomparably the most benignant and 
precious, but to stand towards the other in the re- 
lation of truth to error; to be charged with ines- 
timable benefits to our religious progress; to be 
liable to fewer theological perversions, and less 
dangerous abuses ; and to need also that it be more 
distinctly asserted and impressed on our present 
habits of thinking, especially among the inquiring 
and the young.” 

To this Dr. Huntington adds afterward the fol- 
lowing precise and luminous declaration: “ There 
can be no half-way statement here, without a wrong 
to philosophy and faith both. That in Christ 
which is not human, is God—verily, literally, and 


God, as the Father is God. All the Biblical lan- 


any intermediate nature.” And in the same dis- 
course he speaks in such a way of the “‘ revealed 
personalities” in the Infinite One, and of the 
‘ modes of intercommunication between the Father 
and the Son,” as utterly to preclude the idea that 


Christ. Indeed, there is no trace whatever of this, 
that we can discover, in all his Sermons, from the 
first to the last. 

His doctrine of the Holy Spirit is thus stated, as 
the inference from the series of New Testament 
teachings: “That after the body of Jesus should be 
removed from the Church, he should stil] continue 
to carry on the spiritual work of renewing, sancti- 
fying, and saving souls, which is his eternal minis- 
try; - 
believers, in answer to prayer, the Son, and the 
Father who sent him, are together, united in coun- 


first distinctly revealed to men, by which they thus 
move and draw and change the heart, is the Holy 
Spirit, also known as the Comforter, the Paraclete, 
the Spirit of Trutb, and the Holy Ghost.” He 
locates “ the unchangeable necessity of the media- 
tion in Christ” “in these two primary and inevit- 





strictly God—as truly God, and in the same sense | 5 


guage seems to me to preclude the conception of 


he inclines to any Sabellian view of the nature of 


that in thus acting on the spirits of 


sel and one in purpose; and that the Agent, now, 
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to ascend God ; to obtain for- 
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In each, we should be helpless, and could do nothing. 
of ourselves. Pir: Merten recmeaaiinn 
through Christ strengthe us.” “Those dis- 
tinctive and attested pas Fist 

divine Incarnation and the Cross, with the doctrines 
they embody—veconciliation and forgiveness— 
while they sepatate*the Christian from some reli-"p 
gions is the complete from the partial, or the ab- | 
solute from the relative, distinguish it from others | 
48 the redemptive from the educational. Other: 
faiths propose to benefit man by advisirg him as 
to his behavior; Christianity, by first saving him 
from his sins. Other teachers help the race; 
Christ redeems it.” 
We might multiply such extracts to almost any 
extent; but to what purpose, after the above? To 
republish the whole volume in our columns, if we 
were authorized to do it, would.be but to give our 
readers, in the animated, affluent and vigorous 
rhetoric of one of the “most facile and graceful of 
recent writers, the same body of truth and exhor- 
tation, and the same delineations of the Christian 
life, with which they are familiar in other forms 
from the lips of their pastors. As we said at the 
outset, the tone of the volume is distinctively and 
emphatically evangelical ; while its particular state- 
ments and illustrations of truth are unusually 
strong, definite, and full. No one can intelligently 
and candidly read it without feeling that God has 
wrought by His Word, His Son, and His Spirit, on 
the mind and heart of one most signally fitted, by 
natare, by training, by scholarly acquirements, and 
by eminent position, to serve Him with rare effi- 
ciency and success ; or without being grateful, with 
most heartfelt and loving joy, that in the ancient 
University of New-England stands one to preach 
who says to his brethren, in words that he has evi- 
dently learned through the discipline of experience: 
“Keep the simplicity of child-like trust. Never 
measure your fidelity by the poor signals of man’s 
applause. Be willing to share your Master’s glory: 
made perfect through suffering. Nowhere be 
ashamed of the Gospel of Redemption. Be sure 
your real success, in the last awards, will be found 
in the exact measure of the fervor and constancy 
of your communion with your Lord. Let it be 
enough if His strength is manifest through your 
weakness. Hold forth the ‘ word of life.’ Preach 
‘God in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self.’ ”’ 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 





As the anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims draws nigh, we note an increasing interest in 
the proposal for a simultaneous c :ntribution upon 
that day to aid in building houses of worship for 
needy Congregational churches throughout the 
land. The Congregational Journal gives a warm 
commendation of the measure to the churches of 
New-Hampshire. The Christian Mirror lays it 
before the churches of Maine, in an able and earnest 
article. The Congregationalist makes a strong ap- 
peal, which closes in the following earnest terms: 


“All things are now ready, the simple (gratuitous) 
machinery is waiting to do its work, and if the sons of 
the Pilgrims will only be generous in their gifts, and 
remember those at the West, and elsewhere, who are 
in the bonds of poverty, as bound with them, most 
glorious and beneficent might be the result. Reader, 
do you feel stronger confidence, as the years roll on, 
that the good old Puritan faith is the faith for our day ? 
then give generously to carry it over the breadth of 
the land. Do youthank God for such an ancestry ? 
then prove yourself worthy of it by ag ip ong 
to extend their pure and simple belief. Do you love 
the land? then give generously to build Congrega- 
tional churches within it, for each church is so much 
taken from its danger, and added to its safety.” 


The Congregational Herald speaks loudly to and 
for the West. We give the closing paragraph of 
its eloquent appeal : 


“ Let all our churches take hold of this work. Let 
it be done as a privilege moreover, rather than as a 
duty. Let no church excuse itself. Let the nearest 
and the remotest of our churches take hold of this 
matter, a3 well as the oldest and those nearest our pop- 
ulous centers. Let the little band hardly enough to 
furnish the needful officers of a church, gathered by 
the last wave of emigration on the far-off regions of 
Nebraska or Minnesota, claim their partin this work, 
as well as the Old South in Boston, or the Plymouth of 
Brooklyn. Let their contribution come in, like the 
widow’s mite if need be, and though they may need 
and expect a thousand-fold larger sum to be paid back 
to them from the aggregated Fund. We be a)l breth- 
ren. Let that be apparent in this our gift-work. We 
do hope that not one of our Congregational churches, 
whether in the East or West, whether large or small, 
feeble or strong, will fail to do its part on the coming 
contribution-day.” * 


The Oberlin Evangelist seconds the movement 
warmly in behalf of Ohio. From Rhode Island, 
where there is no local religious newspaper, we 
learn by private sources that a deep interest is felt 
in the contribution, and that liberal things will be 
done. The same encouragement comes from Ver- 
mont and from Connecticut. As a specimen of 
the feeling of churc*es in this vicinity, we give the 
following : 


Plymouth Church Resolutions. 


At the close of the prayer-meeting held in the lee- 
ture-room of the Plymouth Church, on Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 12th, the following preamble and resolutions 


were unanimously adopted, and ordered to be publish- 
ed in The fi ndent : 

“* Whereas, It has been recommended to the various 
Congregational churches throughout the United States 
that a general and simultaneous collection in aid of 
building houses of worship for feeble congregations 
be taken up on the 21st of December inst., being an 
anniversary Sabbath of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth rock ; and 

‘Whereas, The former collection for a similar pur- 
pose resulted in the raising and disbursing of a fund 
of more than $60,000;—in assisting to erect 230 
church buildings; and in securing, by the generous 
aid which it rendered, and the encouragement with 
which it inspired its numerous recipients, an aggregate 
contribution of more than $300,000, raised by the so- 
cieties assisted, and partly as a condition of its appor- 
tionment to them ; and especially in view of its bless- 
ed results in strengthening the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship and union existing between the Congregation- 
al churches of the East and the West ;—therefore 

“Resolved, That we, the members of this church, 
heartily approve, .and shall act uponthe recommen- 
dation for another general collection for the above ob- 
ject; that we are strongly im with the convic- 
tion that the success of the former fund, both in a 
temporal and a spiritual view, has afforded not only an 
evident token of the blessing of the Head of the 
Church upon the enterprise, but furnishes a providen- 
tial indication which should incite to a new effort for 

@ same purpose; and that we believe it to be the 
Christian duty of the older and well-established Con- 
gre, nal churches of the East, to their younger and 
weaker brethren at the West, to make in their behalf 
another free-will offering, which shall be a substantial 
testimony of our love to Him who permits us thus to 
sit in these heavenly places, and of fraternal sympathy 
toward our brethren whom we desire to be partakers 
of the same blessing. 

“- segesery Rien heed oN gent iate- 
ness in the selection of “‘ FOREFATHERS' DAY” for 
the proposed new contribution, and know of no tri- 
bute to the memory of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower 
more fitting to be offered at the present time 
hearty and literal contribution on that day in 
their descendants who are struggling to i 
maintain at the West Christian Churches of 
faith and order with those which have so long consti- 
tuted the greatest and truest of New-England. 

“ Resolved, That our Pastor invited to preach 
upon this subject on that day, and present to the con- 
gregation the peculiar nature and scope of this enter- 
Pee Resolved, That the f Preamble and Regolu- 
tions be published in The /ndependent.” 


Our friends of the Plymouth church are not apt 
to waste their zeal in mere resolves. We shall ex- 
pect from them at least $5,000, and possibly 
$10,000, 

In churches where no collection is likely to be 
taken, there are individuals who will express their 
personal interest in the work by their 
contributions directly to the Treasurer of the fund. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Presidential canvass made a heavy draft upon the 


claims of Kansas are still pressing. . Prices for pro-| 

donot rule as high at the West as they did 
ast Year, But after all, the country is’ prosperous ; 
the people are rich ; there is enough and to spare, 


‘Large subscriptions to this fund cam be made paya- 


ble in the'fatare ; and the smallest sums will tell in’ 
the grand acctimulation. No amdunt is specified as 
a condition for the availableness of these subscrip- 
tions. This is preéminently a free-will offering. 
If every Congregationalist will think of what he 
owes to the faith and patience and liberality of the 
Fathers of New-England, and then ask himself, what 
can I give, what ought I to give as a thank-offering, 
to sustain their principles throughout‘ the land, 
there will be a contribution that will erect five hun- 
dred houses of worship within the next five years. 
Look atit. A contribution of $50,000, four years 
ago, secured $300,000. Churches too poor to raise 
money contributed building materials; churches 
that weve doubtful of their own ability were stimu- 
lated by the promised gift ; and for every $238 distri- 
buted from the Building Fund, the churches aided 
raised on an average $1,316. Yet the average 
number of members in these ¢hurches is only 
thirty-five, of whom a majority are females. 

By the new movement we may hope so fully to 
supply the wants of the older Western States, that 
henceforth the needy West will be removed beyond 
the Mississippi. Who will not join in so great a 
work—for the memory of the fathers, for the 
success of our brethren, for a blessing to posterity ? 
A son of the Pilgrims, now in Panama, sends us 
$25 to be appropriated to this fund. And we doubt 
not that many others now far from their early home, 
will on Forefathers’ Day testify their obligation to 
New-England by like contributions. 

A Committee, in which nearly every Northern 
and Western State is represented, has been ap- 
pointed to receive the contribution, and to appor- 
tion it among the States. The money is to be 
appropriated by local Committees, appointed by 
the State Congregational bodies. For convenience, 
money for this object may be remitted directly to 
R. S. Oakley, Esq., cashier of the American Ex- 
change Bank, New-York. 

A zealous friend wishes us to append these five 
short hints : 

“1st. Let no church omit the collection, however 
small. 

“od. Let it be taken at both services. 

‘*8d. And on the day appointed. 

“4th, Have the cause fairly presented by the pastor 
or some competent committee. 

5th. Have the money sent promptly to R. 8. Oakley, 
Esq., Cashier Am, Ex. Bank.” 


a 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN TURKEY 
AND IN THE SOUTH. 


A Remonstrance from Missouri. 

We have recently called attention to the fact that 

the missionaries of the American Board have great- 
er freedom in publishing the Gospel in Turkey 
than they could have in those States of this Union 
where slavery exists. We have not made this state- 
ment unadvisedly, nor on the strength of isolated 
and exceptional instances, nor with the least exag- 
geration of particulars. That Turkey is in advance 
of our own Southern States in religious liberty, is a 
matter of simple demonstration from a comparison 
of the laws and institutions of the Ottoman Empire 
with those of many of the slave States in this Re- 
public. ~ 
But though the facts on which our comparison 
was based are patent to all who know anything of 
the laws of Turkey and the laws of the Southern 
States, the fairness of that comparison has been 
challenged, and even the facts themselves have been 
disputed and denied, The question of the compara- 
tive degree of religious liberty guaranteed by the 
laws of Turkey and by the laws of our own slave 
States respectively is a simple question of fact, and 
must therefore admit of a satisfactory answer. It 
deserves the candid and serious ‘attention of “ all 
evangelical Christians.” 
‘. saerchant of St. Louis, a subscriber to The 
Independent, takes us to task for our comments 
upon the hindrances which slavery opposes to the 
proclamation of the Gospel in the State of Missouri. 
He writes in an excellent spirit, and with an evident 
desire to make the most of a bad case. We shall 
give his view of the subject, and then present the 
facts that justify our own position. 


“ St, Louis, Novy. 20, 1856, 
“*EpitoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Dear Sir :—Having for a number of years been 
a subscriber to The Independent, my attention has 
frequently been called, (and especially since the 
opening of the Presidential campaign,) to articles in 
your paper, reflecting severely upon the State of 
my adoption, Missouri, some of which are calcu- 
lated to convey a wrong impression to the minds of 
many as to the real state of public feeling in 
this State. In The Independent of November 13th, 
you take occasion to remark that ‘ the Gospel is 
freer to-day in Turkey than in Virginia or Mis- 
souri. 

“ Now, sir, allow me to say, that in neither Massa- 
chusetts or New-York can the Gospel be more 
freely preached than in Missouri. You are invited 
to visit any portion of this State, from north to 
south, from east to west, in its length and breadth, 
and you will find Christian hearts and homes open 
to welcome you, and willing ears to listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

portion of eur brethren of the Eastern States are 
as little acquainted with us as they are with Turkey 
itself, when I hear them speaking of us as they fre- 
quently do. Would it not be more in consonance 
with the spirit of Christianity if our friends in the 
East, instead of heaping reproach upon us would 
strengthen the hands of their brethren in Missouri 
by encouraging men of the right stripe to come 
among us, and bring with them their principles? 
With all the attraction which may be offered, a 
rich, fertile soil, with mines of copper, lead and 
iron ore, as also bituminous and other coal in abun- 
dance, with the means for easily and rapidly ac- 
quiring an independent fortune, together with the 
mildness of the climate, and facilities of communi- 
cation with the East, all combine to make Missou- 
ri a desirable place of residence. 

“ The pet and only objection to be found is the 
system of slavery, which can, and I think soon will, 
be among things that were; and by sending among 
us men who not countenance the system, you 
hasten its destruction. It is gratifying to see 
the numbers that are coming among us, men of 
the right sae. of good moral Rage. -r < 
stern, inflexible purpose. Through com 
efforts of such men we hope 
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the foregoing, you will please not give my name.” 
The closing paragraph of our friend’s letter mis- 
states the point of our strictures. We have never 
represented the Missourians as “ beneath the con- 
dition of the Turk.” What we said was that in 
Turkey there is a greater degree of religious liberty 
than in Missouri. The condition of the Austrian 








isin many respects superior to that of the Tark. 


purses of Christians in thé “North and West. The | the soil of each, we would not say that the form2r, 


I sometimes think, a'| 


“ P. S.—Should you see fit to publish any part of | 


| But in ery many churches special committees have | Yet Turkey is far in advance of Austria in reli- 


\eandition of,Rranee is. superior. tojthat of ‘Lurkey. 


Yet there: are legal restraints upon the preaching 
the’ piiblisting ‘of évangelical Christianity in 
ance which do not exist in Puckey, The same is 


people of Missouri and the peoplt ‘of Turkey upon 


as a wholeyare “‘ beneath the condition’ of the lat- 
ter. But from what’ we know ofthe Jaws and 
practices of the two States wedo say, and that with 
the most stuticd emphasis, that there is more of 
drug religious liberty in Turkey than there is in 
Missouri, and in the slave States generally. 

‘“"We thank our friefid for his cordial weleome to 
Missouri. We do not doubt. that we should there 
“ find Christian hearts and homes,” and “ willing 
ears to listen to the preaching of the Gospel.” We 
have found such in Tarkey, among the noire as 
well as the foreign population. But the question 
is, where is there by law and usage the greater 
freedom for the proclamation of the Gospel by 
preaching, by teaching, and through the press— 
in Missouri and the slave S tates generally, or in the 
Turkish Empire? @ 

We have advised our readers from time to time 
of the progress of religious freedom in Turkey, and 
especially of the bearings of the Hatti-Scheriff or sa- 
cred detree of the Sultan, which guarantees equally 
to all his subjects the right to change their reli- 
gion without molestation. Of late both the mean- 
ing and the sincerity of ‘this firman have been 
called in question. In London, Sir Culling Eardley 
has published the following statement : 

“No sooner was the Hatti-Scheriff obtained than the 
Evangelical Alliance took measures to ascertain its 
value. It requested from its friends in Turkey a full 
report on the operation of that measure; and it also 
applied to its friends in British India to obtain the 
judgment of the Mohammedans of India, oa the question 
whether the death penalty for conversion to Christ- 
ianity was by that act legally set aside. Jn England 
former servants of the East India Company had stated 
that the death penalty was not deemed in India posi- 
tively obligatory from the Koran ; and that Indian Mo- 
hammedans did not regard it as infringement on their 
consciences that the British Government protects con- 
verts. The knowledge of this Indian view would, it 
was thought, be invaluable to Christians in Turkey. 

The fact which meets us from Turkey is that persecu- 
tion is rifer than ever. The Indian fact is that Mo- 
bammedans declare the Hatti-Scheriff null, and the 
execution of converts a right from which the British 
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C1 aS been cslal fifteen years 
The question now is, does the new Hatti-Scheris 
apply this kame Principleof toleration t6 a1! persor: 
whatscecer-who shall hereafter renduinee the Moslem 
faith? On this,the Turkish minister says: “ The 
Sublime Porte.declares that the decision come to at 
that period.shall be:henceforth®applied to all rene. 
gades in general.”" Nothing could be more decisive Fj 
than this. . 

In. the Zvangelical Christendom for June, 1855, § 
a clergyman in Jerusalem writes to Sir ©. Eardley 
as follows: “The charter of religious freedom has F 
been granted, and nothing more can be effected in 
its behalf by legal enactments.” This comes from af 
source independent of the American missions inf 
Turkey. F 
This is also the official interpretation of the docu. 
ment by the British Ambassadors. f 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in a letter to Rev. Dr. F 
Steane, of London, published in May last, used the | 
following language concerning the Hatti-Scheriil: 
“Tt not only renews and confirms, in his majes- 
ty’s name, the declaration previously given as tof 
the impunity of renegades, but extends it absolute- PF 
ly to those of every description, including, therefore, : 
born Mussulmen converted to Christianity.” § 
Thus it is demonstfated, beyond all cayil, that 
the Hatti-Scheriff does guarantee perfect religious 
freedom. But we are met at once with cases of per- 
secution in Turkey—cases of recent occurrence, and 
of am aggravated nature. This is by no means/) 
strange, nor is it at all inconsistent with good|/ 
faith on the part of the Government, as to th 
pledges of the Hatti-Scheriff. In Sardinia, reli. 
gious freedom is guaranteed by the Constijution 
by Act of Parliament, and by deerees of the king 
in council. Yet, in remote mountain districts 
priests, and Jesuits still contrive to harass th 
Waldensians. The recent instances of persecutio: 
in Turkey, are owing entirely to the bigotry o! 
Christian sects toward each other, or sgainst Pr 
testants, and to the fanaticism of Mohammedans ec: 
cited by the Hatti-Scheriff. Here and there, a1 
ignorant or corrupt official may countenance thes: 
but there is no evidence of bad faith in this matt: 
on the part of the central government. A fewP 
years ago, the Armenian converts were persecu 
by Armenian ecclesiastics ; butthe Porte interfer 
and gave to Protestant rayahs the same rights wi: 
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Upon this statement the New-York Observer :e- 
marks as fullows : 

“ At length we have official intelligence of the actual 
state of things in Turkey. A singular disposition has 
been exhibited in our country to make it appear that 
the last Hatti-Scheriff, or firman of the Sultan, would 
secure full religious liberty to Christians in Turkey, and 
to Mohammedans the right of becoming Christians, thus 
putting an end to persecution, and abolishing the 
death penalty for apostasy. This last indulgence we 
never could find in that famous document. We had 
no confidence in the sincerity of any part of the pro- 
clamation, though we wished to make the most and 
best of it. "And as to the abolition of the death pen- 
alty, though we supposed at first that its abolition had 
been decreed, when we came to read the decument, it 
was not there.” 

We are at a loss to see upon what ground the 
communication of Sir Culling Eardley is styled 
official. It contains no official interpretation of 
the Hatti-Scheriff, either from the Porte itself or 
from the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
Neither can we imagine any motive on the part of 
any journal in this country for representing the Hat- 
ti-Scheriff as more liberal than it really is. The 
meaning of the document is simply a question of 
fact. 

The reader will notice that the communication of 
Sir Calling does not give a translation or a con- 
struction of the Hatti-Scheriff from competent per- 
sons in Turkey, but alleges certain cases of perse- 
cution in Turkey, and the opinion of Mussulmen in 
India, as against the validity of that document. 
We look, then, to the document itself for informa- 
tion. The Observer says that it cannot find in the 
proclamation any evidence that the death penalty 
for apostasy is abolished. We marvel that the 
Observer should so soon have forgotten ‘the explicit 
testimony of Rey. Elias Riggs, of Constantinople, 
upon that point, which appeared in its own columns 
for October 2. 

Mr. Riggs there says: “ The law by which the 
penalty of death was inflicted for renouncing Islam- 
ism was not a statute law, enacted by the civil 
power, and consequently repealable by the same 
power, but simply a principle, or rather a usage 
founded on the denunciations of the Koran itself. 
The Sultan could therefore do nothing more so long 
as he continues Mohammedan, than to declare, 
formally or infurmally, that the penalty should not 
be executed; and this he has done. 

“ Many wer philanthropists looked for a di- 
rect repeal of the supposed law; or for a specific 
declaration that if a Mohammedan should embrace 
the Christian religion he should not be punished for 
it ; but this we felt would be rash on the part of the 
Turkish Government.” 

Sir Culling and the Observer have evidently fol- 
lowed the English translation of the [atti-Scheriff, 
which was made from the French, in which there 
is an inaccuracy or possibly a designed obscurity 
upon this very point—for the French government 
is not so zealous for religious freedom as to become 
its champion abroad. In that translation occurs 
the following paragraph : 

“ As all forms of religion are and shall be freely 
professed in my dominions, no subject of my em- 
pire shall be hindered in the exercise of the religion 
that he professes, nor shall be in any way annoyed 
on this account. No one shall be compelied to 
change their religion.” 

If the Observer followed this translation of the 
Hatti-Scheriff, we do not wonder that it could not 
find here a guaranty that a Mohammedan should not 
suffer the death penalty for apostasy. While the 
decree guarantees that none shall be molested ia 
their faith, and as it here reads, that none shall be 
compelled to change their faith, there is still room, 
perhaps, for a question, as to the personal safety of 
an apostate from the Koran. Bat we do marvel 
that the Observer should have accepted this trans- 
lation, when its own columns, within six weeks, 
have given the true reading, from the pen of Mr. 
Riggs. 
“The original Turkish of this last sentence,” says 
Mr. Riggs, “reads thus: Jn the matter of a man’s 
changing his religion or his sect, no force shall be 
applied to him. Had the French and English trans- 
lators rendered it, every man shall be perfectly free 
to change his religion, they would have come quite 
as near to the original as they have. Unquestion- 
ably the sentence was so framed as to comprise 
two ideas, viz.: that no one shall be compelled to 
change and that no one shall be forcibly prevented 
Jrom changing his religion.” 
No one will question the competence of Mr. 
Riggs to interpret a Turkish document. As a 
scholar he stands related to the Turkish much as 
Dr. Eli Smith does to the Arabic. _The view given 
by Mr. Riggs, is that taken by all the missionaries 
at Constantinople. Dr. Hamlin, when in this 
country, gave precisely the same interpretation of 
the Hatti-Scheriff. Rey. Mr. Williams, of Mosul, 
now in this country, takes the same view. Rev. 
Mr. Martin writes us from Egypt that this is the 
| understanding of the decree in that country, though 
the Pasha claims a temporary exemption from it. 

Mr. Riggs adds: ‘Before ieaying Constantinople, 
I heard of several Turks there who had read the 
document in the original, and they all, without ex- 
ception, understood it as we did.” To fix the mat- 
ter precisely, Lord Stratford put a test question to 
the Turkish minister. In 1842, the Sultan decreed 
| that if one born a Jew or & Christian, who had 

professed Mohammedanism, should renounce this 
; and return to his former faith, he should not be put to 








other religious communities. In 1842, a Jewis 
renegade from Mohammedanism, was put to deatiyj 
by his neighbors ; but the Porte decreed, that there}) 
after, such renegades should not be visited w 
death. And now the Porte declares that all r 
gades shall haye the same impunity. The excit 
ment consequent upon this decree will soon die 
and the decree itself will be sustained by pub 
sentiment. 

We say, then, that Turkey is in advance of ou 
Southern States in religious freedom, because, 
Turkey there is no legal impediment to the procla 
mation of the Gospel, while in the South, there « 
legal hindrances to the work of evangelizing t! 
population. We shall give examples of such Sout! 
ern laws next week. For the present, we close wit 
a few illustrations, 

We have asked three gentlemen well versed 
missionary affairs in Turkey, these questions 

Is there any Jaw in Turkey, that forbids a 
class of persons to assemble, in any number, a! 
at any time or place, for the purposes of worshi; 
of discussion, or of social festivity? The answe 
is emphatically, NO. Can the same answer 
given for the South ? 

Is there any /aw in Turkey that forbids one \g 
teach any class of persons to read, or to circul | 

a 
: 





among them books and papers? 
NO. How is this at the South ? 
Is there any daw in Turkey that forbids « 
preach to any class of persons, assembled at a 
NO, 


The answer 


time or place? 
South. 


Can this be said 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

Messrs, Epitors :—Can an interested re: : 
The Independent be favored with your expcsit. ® 
of the divine law on the following question 

A husband becomes so profligate and crue’, 
his wife deserts him, and takes their only child w ) 
her. She marries again, and has a family by 
second husband, with whom she lives in peace a: & 
happiness. She has not heard from her former hu: 9 
band since she left him. This woman now pr] 
fesses a living interest in the Savior, and her com 
duct corresponds with this profession. : 

What is her duty towards her former husban@ 
should he be found? And, under present circu: 
stances, i. e., living with her second husba' 4 
should her children be admitted to Christian bi)@ 
tism, and she herself to church membership ? = 

An early reply through The Independent wo. 
oblige E. Be 

We acknowledge the difficulties of this ‘ cas: 
conscience.” The only way of dealing with it is 
a careful analysis of the statement, observing w! 
ever is indubitably right or indubitably wiorg 
what has preceded, and so hoping to obtain sou 
light on the perplexity of the precise question 
proposed. 

I. The statement implies that the woman ¥ 
right in departing from her husband. He had 
come “profligate and cruel.” If the “cruelty” ¥ 
such as to endanger her life or her health, or 
life or health of her child, she had a right t 
cape. Ifthe “profligacy” included, as the wor 
commonly understood to include, licentiousness, 
well as other vices, she was entitled to a div 
under the law of Christ. 

Ii. The woman did wrong in contracting 4 
cond marriage without a legal dissolution of | 
first. Nor was this a merely technical wrong. It 
a wrong to the second husband, whether he k: 
of the previous marriage or not. It was a wro! 
to all the children who might be born of that sec 
and unlegalized marriage. It was a violation of 
good and necessary law of the land. She ex; 
herself to the just penalties of bigamy, and her 
cond husband and all her children to a crush 
disgrace and sorrow by that unlawful contract. J 

To this point our way is clear. But it is 
true that a wrong step once taken js irretricvs 
It is often true that one wrong deed involves 
doer in relations inextricably complicated. 
example, a young man of eighteen and a girl of 
teen run away together and are marriedagainst 
positive prohibition of their parents on both sio® 
Their marrying is a sinful act. In all probabi 
it will make the parties naturally unhappy in 
It isa thing to be repented of. But it does' 
therefore follow that the marriage is to be disso! 
nor that it may be* lawfully dissolved by the | 
ties themselves, or by any human authority. 1 
is a case in which the contract binds, though | 
parties sinned in making it. The relation « 
not to have been formed yet, having been forme? 


timp dm Sr SOG 4 eye*es. 
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cannot be got rid of by any repentance. In 
manner the marriage of a Christian with a Pa 
is an unlawful marriage under the law of Christ, 
such a marriage,when made, is binding, and invo 
the parties in duties from which they «# 
escape. These instances are enough to illust: 
the general principle. 

In the case before us, the marriage would > 
been right, if the divorce, for which there was. 
ground, (as we understand the statement, ) bad b 
effected in a legal way. But is the marriage 10 ‘ 
case really valid? We think not,-and for th 
reasons : 

1. The marriage is void under the law o! 
land. The children cannot inherit any thing ‘ 
any body. The mother is liable at any moment 
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